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MDCCLXXV. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


THE  EARL  OF  SANDWICH, 


Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


^  I  ^  H  E  zeal,  my  Lord,  with  which  you  have 
feconded  his  Majefty’s  intentions,  to  promote 
the  honour  and  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  in  the 
late  important  enterprizes  for  difcovery,  claims  from 
me  as  an  individual,  and  from  the  public  in  general* 
the  moft  grateful  acknowledgements. 

In  hopes  that  pofterity  may  have  additional  caufes 
of  gratitude  to  your,  bordfhip,  I  prefume  to  befpeak 
your  attention  to  the  following  pages ;  being  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  the  moment  an  objeft  which  feems  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  benefit  of  any  part  of  the  Britifh  empire 
is  propofed  to  your  Lordfhip’s  confideration,  and 
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’which  falls  within  the  limits  of  your  high  department, 
no  endeavours  on  your  fide  will  be  wanting,  to  obtain 
the  pofieffion  of  it. 

Such  inftances  of  public  fpirit,  fuch  attention  to 
the  glory  of  your  Sovereign,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Briti ih  name,  to  fcience  and  humanity,  demand  this 
grateful  tribute,  my  Lord,  from 

Your  Lordihip’s 

. 

»  *  ■*  *  V*  ^  A  *44. 

obedient,  humble  fervant, 

Gray’s  Inn,  Jan.  17, 

1 7  75 •  . 
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A 


DESCRIPTION 


OF  THE 


MANGOSTAN  and  BREAD  FRUIT. 


THE  defign  of  the  following  ftaeets,  is  to  incite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  to  fome  circumftances  in  which  they 
are  deeply  interefted. — There  are  two  trees,  natives  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  which,  could  they  be  introduced  into  our  Weft  India 
iftands,  would  be  fignally  ufeful  to  their  inhabitants. 

One  of  them,  the  Mangoftan,  has  been  long  known,  and 
has  been  mentioned  by  various  writers,  as  producing  the  moft 
pleafant  fruit  of  any  yet  known.  The  tree  itfelf  likewife  is  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant. 

With  us,  in  thefe  temperate  regions,  it  could  only  be  pre- 
ferved  in  ftoves,  as  an  obje£t  of  curiofity.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  grateful,  more  ufeful  to  the  lick,  than  this  delicious 
fruit,  was  it  pra&icable  to  make  it  a  denifon  of  thole  iftands.  It 
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would  probably  grow  there  with  as  much  freedom  and  luxuri- 
ancy  as  in  its  native  abodes. 

We  (hall  extradl  fome  accounts  from  the  beft  of  thofe  writers 
who  have  exprefsly  mentioned  this  tree  and  its  fruits ;  and  give 
fuch  a  defcription  as  may  enable  almoft  any  one  to  know  it 
wherever  it  may  occur. 

This  tree  has  been  very  accurately  defcribed  by  Dr.  Garcin, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  I 
would  with  pleafure  in  this  place  infert  the  whole  of  that  ac¬ 
count  which  he  there  gives  of  it  j  but  as  I  intend  to  prefent  my 
reader  with  its  characters  as  defcribed  by  Dr.  Linnaeus,  to  adopt 
fuch  a  plan  would  lay  me  under  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  re¬ 
petition  ;  a  circumftance,  which,  at  prefent,  it  is  my  ftudy  to 
avoid. 

Let  it  be  fufficient  to  mention,  “  that  this  tree  (according  to 
“  Dr.  Garcin)  grows  to  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  feet  high,. 
“  with  a  ftreight  taper  item  like  a  fir,”  having  a  regular  tuft  in 
form  of  an  oblong  cone,  compofed  of  many  branches  and  twigs, 
fpreading  out  equally  on  all  fides,  without  leaving  any 
hollow. 

Its  leaves,  heobferves,  are  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  entire,, 
fmooth,  of  a  fihining  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  of  an  olive  on. 
the  back. 

Its  flower  is  compofed  of  four  petals,  almoft  round,  ora  little 
pointed  :  their  colour  refembles  that  of  a  rofe,  only  deeper  and 
lefs  lively.  The  calyx  of  this  flower  is  of  one  piece,  expanded, „ 
and  cut  into  four  lobes.  The  two  upper  lobes  are  fomething 
larger  than  the  lower  ones,  they  are  greenifh  on  the  outfide^ 
and  of  a  fine  deep  red  within  ;  the  red  of  the  upper  ones  is  more 
lively  than  that  of  the  lower  ones.  This  calyx  inclofes  all  the 
parts  of  the  flower ;  it  is  fupported  by  a  pedicle,  which  is  green, 
and  conftantly  comes  out  of  the  end  of  a  twig  above  the  lafl 
pair  of  leaves. 

2  The 


The  fruit  of  this  tree  (it  is  likewife  obferved  by  Dr.  Garcin) 
is  round,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  orange,  from  an  inch  and 
an  half  to  two  inches  diameter.  The  body  of  this  fruit  is  a  cap- 
fula  of  one  cavity,  compofed  of  a  thick  rind  a  little  like  that  of 
a  pomegranate,  but  fofter,  thicker,  and  fuller  of  juice.  Its  tliick- 
nef$  is  commonly  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  outer  colour  is  of 
a  dark  brown  purple,  mixed  with  a  little  grey  and  dark  green. 
The  infide  of  the  peel  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  juice  is  purple. 
Laft  of  all,  this  Ikin  is  of  a  ftyptick  or  aftringent  tafte,  like  that 
of  a  pomegranate,  nor  does  it  flick  to  the  fruit  it  contains.  The 
infide  of  this  fruit  is  a  furrowed  globe,  divided  into  fegments 
much  like  thofe  of  an  orange,  but  unequal  in  fize;  which  do  not 
adhere  to  each  other.  The  number  of  thefe  fegments  is  always 
equal  to  that  of  the  rays  of  the  top  which  covers  the  fruit.  The 
fewer  there  are  of  thefe  fegments,  the  bigger  they  are.  There 
are  often  in  the  fame  fruit,  fegments  as  big  again  as  any  of  thofe 
that  are  on  the  fide  of  them.  Thefe  fegments  are  white,  a  little 
tranfparent,  flefhy,  membranous,  full  of  juice  like  cherries  or 
ralberries ;  of  a  tafte  of  ftrawberries  and  grapes  together.  Each 
of  the  fegments  inclofes  a  feed  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  an 
almond  ftripped  of  its  (hell,  having  a  protuberance  on  one  of 
its  fides.  * 

Thefe  feeds  are  covered  with  two  fmall  fkins,  the  outermoft 
of  which  ferves  for  a  bails  to  the  filaments  and  membranes  of 
which  the  pulp  is  compofed. 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  feeds  comes  very  near  to  that  of  chef- 
nuts,  as  to  their  confiftency,  colour,  and  aftringent  quality. 

This  tree,  continues  the  dodlor,  which  produces  the  moft  de¬ 
licious  fruit  of  all  the  Indies,  and  that  yields  to  none  of  the  beft 
in  Europe,  originally  grows  in  the  Molucca  iftands,  where  it 
is  called  Mangoftan,  but  has  been  transplanted  from  thence 
to  the  ifland  of  Java  and  Malaca,  at  which  laft  place  it  thrives 
very  well. 
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Its  tuft  is  fo  fine,  fo  regular,  fo  equal,  and  the  appearance  of 
its  leaves  fo  beautiful,  that  it  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  as  the  raoft  proper  for  adorning  a  garden,  and  affording 
an  agreeable  fhade. 

There  are  few  feeds,  however,  he  obferves,  to  be  met  with 
in  this  fruit  that  are  good  for  planting,  moll;  part  of  them  being 
abortive. 

He  concludes  his  defcription,  by  mentioning,  that  one  may 
eat  a  great  deal  of  this  fruit  without  any  inconvenience ;  and 
that  it  is  the  only  one  which  fick  people  may  be  allowed  to  eat 
without  any  fcruple. 

Dr.  L-innasus  has  defcribed  this  tree  in  his  Genera  PJantarum,. 
N°.  594,  and  calls  it  the  Garcinia,  in  honour  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  favoured  the  public  with  fo  accurate  a  defcriptioir 
of  it. 

The  chara&ers  of  it  according  to  him  are  r. 

Dodecandria  Monogynia,  No.  594. 

Calyx.  The  ftower-eup  confifts  of  four  thick,  roundiflr, 
hollow,  expanded  leaves,  which  continue. 

Corolla.  The  flower  has  four  concave,  roundifh  petals,  lying 
open,  fomethlng  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Calyx. 
Stamina.  The  chives  confift  of  fixteen  filaments,  which  are 
unconnected,  diftinCt,  ereCt,  and  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  and  are  fhorter  than  the  Calyx  ;  their 
fummits  are  roundifh-. 

Pistillum.  The  piftil  confifts  of  the  embryo  feed-veflel,  or 
ovary,  which  is  nearly  egg-fhaped  ;  this  fupports 
the  ftvle,  which  is  very  ftiort,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  flat,  fpreading,  round  top,  like  a  target, 
that  remains  after  the  flower.  This  top  is.  divided 
into  $ght  blunt  rays. 
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Pericarpium.  The  fruit  is  a  large,  tough-coated,  globular 

berry,  with  one  cavity,  and  is  crowned,  as 
mentioned  before,  with  the  radiated  flat  top 
of  the  ftyle  (a). 

Semina.  The  feeds  are  from  five  to  eight  in  number, 

flefhy,  and  furrounded  with  fmall  fibres;  one 
fide  of  the  feed  is  convex,  and  the  other  angular. 

To  this  very  minute  defcription,  we  fhall  add  the  following 
extracts  from  the  beft  authorities,,  which  it  is  hoped,  will  prove, 
fufficient  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  fuch  gentlemen  who  refort  to 
the  countries  where  the  Mangoftans  are  produced,  not  only  to 
cultivate  them  with  fome  degree  of  care  for  their  own  immediate 
benefit,  but  likewife  infpire  them  with  inclinations  to  acquire 
the  honour  of  tranfmitting  them  to  Europe,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  fellow  fubje£ts  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Rumphius  obferves,  “That  the  Mangqftan  is.  univerfally 
“  acknowledged  to  be  the  heft  and  wholfomeft  fruit  that  grows 
“  in  India  j  that  its  flefh  is  juicy,  white,  almoft  tranfparent, 
“  and  of  as  delicate  and  agreeable  a  flavour  as  the  richeft  grapes 
*  “  the  tafte  and  fmell  being  fo  grateful,  that  it  is  fcarce  pofliblfe 

“  to  be  cloyed  with  eating  it.” 

He  adds,  “  that  when  fick  people  have  no  relifh  for  any 
“other  food,  they  generally  eat  this  with  great  delight;  but 
“  ftiould  they  refufe  it,  their  recovery  is  no  longer  expefted.. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  fays  he,  that  the  Mangoflan  is  given  with 
“  fafety  in  almoft  every  diforder  fb J.  The  dried  bark  is  uled  with. 

(a)  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Garcin,.  that  the  rays  which  belong  to  this  ftigma,. 
or  top  of  the  ftyle,  are  moll  frequently  fix  or  fcven,  but  feldom. five  or  eight  in 
number. 

(b)  I  have  authority  to  afTure  the  reader,  that  Dr.  Solander  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  a  dreadful  putrid  fever  that  feized  him  at  Batavia,  when  all  his  friends  about  him  • 
had  given  him  up  for  loft,  found  himfelf  infenGbly  recovering  by  fucking  this  de¬ 
licious  and  refrefliing  fruit. 
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“  fuccefs  in  the  dyfentery  and  tenefmus  ;  and  an  infufion  of  it  is 
“  efteemed  a  good  gargle  for  a  fore  mouth  or  ulcers  in  the 
c‘  throat.  The  Chinefe  dyers  ufe  this  bark  for  the  ground  or 
“  balls  of  a  black  colour,  in  order  to  fix  it  the  firmer.” 

Miller,  in  his  DidUonary,  fays,  under  the  article  Garclnia ,  that 
this  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  inland  parts  of  New  Spain;  and 
that  he  has  received  perfedt  fpecimens  of  it  from  thence,  which 
Mr.  Robert  Miller  had  fent  him,  who  had  gathered  them  near 
Tolu,  but  did  not  know  the  tree.  But,  as  this  feems  not  to  be 
fully  authenticated,  we  leave  it  to  be  confirmed  by  further  ob- 
fervation. 

According  to  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  Voyage  round  the  World, 
Vol.  HI.  p.  73 7,  the  Garcinia  Mangoftana  of  Linnaeus  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  it  is  about  the  lize  of  the  crab-apple, 
and  of  a  deep  red  wine  colour:  on  the  top  of  it  is  the  figure  of 
Jfive  or  fix  fmall  triangles  joined  in  a  circle ;  and  at  the  bottom 
feveral  hollow  green  leaves,  which  are  remains  of  the  bloffom. 
When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  the  fkin,  or  rather  flefli,  mufl  be 
taken  off ;  under  which  are  found  fix  or  feven  white  kernels, 
placed  in  a  circular  order ;  and  the  pulp,  with  which  thefe  are 
inveloped,  is  the  fruit,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  delici¬ 
ous  :  it  is  a  happy  mixture  of  the  tart  and  the  fweet,  which  is 
no  lefs  wholefome  than  pleafant ;  and,  as  well  as  the  fweet 
orange,  is  allowed  in  any  quantity  to  thofe  who  are  afflidted 
with  fevers,  either  of  the  putrid  or  inflammatory  kind. 
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Of  the  BREAD-FRUIT  TRE  E.. 


THIS  tree,  in  comparifon  with  the  Mangoftan,  has  been 
very  little  regarded  ;  though  in  point  of  ufe  it  is  greatly  fupe- 
rior.  The  Mangoftan  is  ufeful  to  the  lick,  and  grateful  to  all. 
But  the  Bread-fruit  affords  a  mod;  neceflary  and  pleafant  article 
of  fubfiftence  to  many.  This,  likewife,  might  be  eafi-ly  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  made  to  fupply  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  food  to  all  ranks  of  their  inhabitants,  efpecially 
to  the.  Negroes. 

Though  it  has  been  mentioned  by  feveral  voyagers  (by 
Rumphius,  and  particularly  by  Lord  Anfon),  yet  very  little  no¬ 
tice  feems  to  have  been  taken  of  it,  till  the  return  of  Captain 
Wallis  from  the  South  Seas,  and  fince  that  time  by  others  who 
have  touched  at  Otaheite,  and  other  countries  in  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

Captain  Dampier  relates,  that  in  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
iflands,  there  is  a  certain  fruit  called  the  Bread-fruit,  growing 
on  a  tree  as  big  as  our  large  apple  trees,  with  dark  leaves.-  The 
fruit  is  round,  and  grows  on  the  boughs  like  apples,  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  good  penny  loaf :  when  ripe,  it  turns  yellow,  foft,  and 
fweet  j  but  the  natives  take  it  green,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  till  the 
rind  is  black  :  this  they  fcrape  off,  and  eat  the  infide,-  which  is 
foft  and  white,  like  the  infide  of  new  baked  bread,  having 
neither  feed  nor  ftone  ;  but  if  it  is  kept  above  twenty-four  hours 
it  is  harfh.  As  this  fruit  is  in  feafoti  eight  months  in  the  year, 
the  natives  feed  upon  no  other  fort  of  bread  during  that  time. 

They 
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'They  told  us  that  all  the  Ladrone  illands  had  plenty  of  it.  I 

never  heard  of  it  in  any  other  place. 

Rmnphius  obferves  concerning  this  tree,  that  it  has  a  few 
ipreading,  crooked  branches,  thinly  covered  with  leaves,  which 
hang  lo  loole  that  you  may  fee  through  it  on  every  fide.  The 
leaves,  continues  he,  are  placed  upon  Ihort  thick  foot  Aalks, 
fix  or  feven  only  forming  a  tuft,  furrounding  the  extremity  of 
the  branch  in  the  form  of  a  rofe,  or  larger  flower.  They  are 
very  large,  ftiff,  and  have  underneath  a  thick  prominent  nerve; 
they  are  cut  on  each  fide  into  four  or  five  deep  fegments,  re- 
fembling  the  leaves  of  an  oak,  but  each  divifion  or  lobe  ends  in 
-a  point.  They  are  about  two  fpans  long,  and  of  little  lefs  in 
width:  a  glutinous  milky  juice  flows  from  any  part  of  the 
tree  when  wounded,  and  flicks  lo  much  to  the  hands  as  fcarce  to 
be  walhed  off. 

The  catkin,  or  amentum,  (hoots  up  among  the  upper 
leaves :  it  is  about  the  length  of  one’s  hand,,  and  as  thick  as  the 
thumb  ;  pliant,  loft,  and  wooly  ;  and  in  form,  very  much  like 
the  reed,  mace,  or  cat’s-tail,  common  in  our  marlhes. 

The  fruit,  likewife,  grows  up  among  the  leaves.  It  is  lhaped 
like  a  heart,  and  increafes  to  the  fize  of  a  child’s  head.  Its  fur- 
face,  .or  rind,  is  thick,  green,  and  covered  every  where  with 
warts  of  a  quadragonal  or  hexagonal  figure,  like  cut  diamonds, 
but  without  points.  The  more  flat  and  fmooth  thefe  warts  are, 
the  fewer  feeds  are  contained  in  the  fruit,  and  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  pith,  and  that  of  a  more  glutinous  nature. 

The  internal  part  of  the  rind,  or  peel,  confifls  of  a  flelhy  fub- 
Aance,  full  of  twifted  fibres,  which  have  the  appearance  of  fine 
wool ;  thefe  adhere  to,  and  in  fome  meafure  form  it.  The 
flelhy  part  of  this  fruit  becomes  fofter  towards  the  middle,  where 
there  is  a  fmall  cavity  formed  without  any  nuts  or  feeds,  except 
in  one  fpecies,  which  has  but  a  fmall  number,  and  this  fort  is 
not  good  unlefs  it  is  baked,  or  prepared  fome  other  way :  but  if 

the 
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the  outward  rind  be  taken  off,  and  the  fibrousflefh  dried  and 
afterwards  boiled  with  meat,,  as  we  do  cabbage,  it  has  then  the 
tafte  of  artichoke  bottoms.  The  inhabitants  of  Amboina  drefs 
it  in  the  liquor  of  cocoa  nuts  ;  but  they  prefer  it  roafted  on  coals, 
till  the  outward  part  or  peel  is  burnt.  They  afterwards  cut  it 
into  pieces,  and  eat  it  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut.  Some 
people  make  fritters  of  it,  or  fry  it  in  oil ;  and  others,  as  the 
Sumatrians,  dry  the  internal  foft  part,  and  keep  it  to  ufe  inftead 
of  bread  with  other  food. 

It  affords  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment,  and  is  very  fatisfying, 
therefore  proper  for  hard-working  people ;  and,,  being  of  a 
gentle  aftringent  quality,  is  good  for  perfons  of  a  laxative  habit 
of  body.  It  is  more  nourifhing  boiled  in  our  manner  with  fat 
meat,  than  roafted  on  coals. 

The  milky  juice,  which  diftils  from  the  trunk,,  boiled  with 
the  cocoa  nut  oil,  makes  a  very  ftrong  bird-lime.  This  tree  is 
to  be  found  on  the  Eaftern  parts  of  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Malay 
language  is  called  Soccus  and  Soccum  Capas. 

It  grows  likewife  about  the  town  of  Bantam,  in  Java,  and  in 
Balega  and  Madura,  and  is  known  there  by  the  name  of 
Soccum. 

Note. — This  tree  has  been  lately  obferved  to  grow  in  Princes 
Ifland  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  where  our  Eafl  India  fhips  call  to 
take  in  wood  and  water,  in  their  voyage  to  and  from  China. 
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Extras  from  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 

“  THERE  are  twotreescommon  in  allthefei{lands(theLadrone 
Elands)  particularly  in  the  ifland  of  Tinian,  and  faid  to  be  peculiar 
to  them  and  fome  of  the  Philipines  ;  thefe  are  the  Rima,  or 
Bread-fruit  tree,  and  the  Ducdu.  The  Bread-fruit  grows  upon 
a  tree  fomewhat  larger  than  our  apple  tree,  which  bears  a  broad 
dark  coloured  leaf,  with  five  indentures  on  each  fide.  The 
fruit  hangs  on  boughs  like  apples,  and  is  of  thefize  of  a  penny 
loaf,  with  a  thick  tough  rind,  which,  when  full  ripe,  turns 
yellow.  The  natives  gather  it  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  bake, 
it  till  the  cruft  is  pretty  black  ;  then  they  rafp  it,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  a  pretty  loaf,  with  a  tender  yellow  cruft,  and  the  crumb> 
of  it  is  foft  and  fweet  as  a  new- baked  roll:  it  is  without  any 
feeds  or  ftones. 

This  fruit  the  inhabitants  enjoy  for  about  feven  months; 
during  which  they  never  eat  any  other  kind  of  bread :  but  they 
are  obliged  to  bake  it  every  day,  for  when  it  grows  a  little  ftale, 
it  becomes  harfh  and  hulky,  fomewhat  like  the  potatoe-bread 
made  in  the  Weft  of  England.  There  is,  however,  a  remedy 
for  this,  which  is  cutting  the  loaf  into  flices  when  it  is  ne.w,, 
and  drying  it  in  the  fun,  by  which  it  is  changed  into  the  plea- 
fanteft  rulk  that  can  be  eaten. 

The  Ducdu  refembles  the  Rima  very  much,  both  from  its  fize 
and  leaves  ;  only,  thefe  latter  are  longer  and  not  fo  much  in¬ 
dented.  The  fruit  is  pretty  near  the  fize  of  the  Bread-fruit,  but 
ihaped  like  a  melon.  It  contains  in  its  pulp  thirteen  or  fifteen 
kernels,  or  feeds,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  chefnut ;  which,  when 
roafted,  are  full  as  pleafant.” 
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CAPTAIN  COOK,  in  his  Voyage,  obferves,  that  the  Bread¬ 
fruit  grows  on  a  tree  that  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  oak  :  its 
•leaves  are  frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  an  oblong  finape, 
deeply  linuated  like  thofe  of  the  fig  tree,  which  they  refemble 
in  confidence  and  colour,  and  in  the  exuding  of  a  white  milky 
juice  upon  being  broken. 

The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  child’s  head,  and  the 
furface  is  reticulated  not  much  unlike  a  truffle:  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin  fkin,  and  has  a  core  about  as  big  as  the  handle  of  a 
fmall  knife ;  the  eatable  part  lies  between  the  Ikin  and  the  core.; 
it  is  white  as  fnow,  and  fomewhat  of  the  confidence  of  new 
bread.  It  mud  be  roaded  before  it  is  eaten,  being  fird  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts ;  its  tade  is  infipid,  with  a  flight  fweet- 
nefs  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  crum  of  wheaten  bread 
mixed  with  Jerufalem  artichoke. 

But  this  fruit  not  being  in  feafon  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
there  is  a  method  of  fupplying  this  defed,  by  reducing  it  to 
a  four  pafle,  called  Mahie,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  our 
author. 

“  The  fruit  is  gathered  jud  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  and 
being  laid  in  heaps,  is  clofely  covered  with  leaves  :  in  this  date 
it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  and  becomes  difagreeably  fweet ; 
the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire,  which  is  done  by  gently 
pulling  the  dalk,  and  the  red  of  the  fruit  is  thrown  into  a  hole 
which  is  dug  for  that  purpofe,  generally  in  the  houfes,  and 
neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  fides  with  grafs  ;  the  whole  is 
then  covered  with  leaves,  and  heavy  dones  laid  upon  them.  In 
this  date  it  undergoes  a  fecond  fermentation,  and  becomes  four; 
after  which  it  will  differ  no  change  for  many  months!  It  is 
taken  out  of  the  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  ufe,  and  being  made 
into  balls,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves  and  baked:  after  it  is 
drefled,  it  will  keep  five  or  fix  weeks. 
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It  is  eaten  both  cold  and  hot,  and  the  natives  feldoni  make  a 
meal  without  it ;  though  to  us  the  tafte  was  as  difagreeable  as 
that  of  pickled  olive  generally  is  the  firft  time  it  is  eaten.” 

However,  a  gentleman  of  diftindion  who  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  in  this  voyage,  preferred  the  tafte  of  the  Maine 
to  that  of  the  Bread-fruit  in  feafon. 

Thus  much,  for  the  Bread-fruit  tree,  and  its  fruits,  as  they 
were  found  by  this  gentleman  at  Otaheite.  Candour,  however, 
obliges  me  to  mention,  that  the  fame  gentleman  obferves,  that, 
when  at  Batavia,  he  found  the  Soccum,  which  is  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  Bread-fruit  tree  of  the  South  Sea  iflands  ;  but.  fo 
much  inferior,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fimilitude  of  the 
outward  appearance  both  of  the  fruit  and  the  tree,  he  fhould  not 
have  referred  them  to  the  fame  clafs. 

To  obviate  in  fome  meafure  this  objection,  I  muft  remind  my 
readers,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of.  Bread-fruit  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  :  one,  without  any  ftones  or  feeds  ;  the  other,  containing 
a  confiderable  number.  Both  are  accounted  good,  yet  the  former 
is  held  to  be  the  moft  excellent.  It  was  the  latter  only,  that 
Captain  Cook  found  at  Batavia;  although  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  both  kinds  grow*  at  that  place. 

It  is  like  wife  to  be  obferved,  that  at  Batavia,  where  the  earth 
is  liberal  to  its  inhabitants,  where  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  fome 
degree  compenfates  for  the  unhealthynefs  of  climate,  this  va¬ 
luable  fruit,  o.bfcured  by  numbers  ftill  more  agreeable,  attracts 
no  particular  regard,  nor  receives  any  degree  of  cultivation. 
What  influence  this  muft  haye  on  its  quality,  every  one,  from  ex¬ 
perience  in  cafes  of  a  fimilar  nature,  muft  be  fufEciently  able  to 
judge. 

I  would  laftly  take  notice,  that  this  fruit  is  out  of  feafon  at  leaft 
four  months  in  the  year ;  that  thefe  very  months,  viz.  Sep¬ 
tember,  Odober,  November,  December,  were  the  feafon 
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wherein  that  gentleman  was  at  Batavia;  fo  that,  although 
the  Bread-fruit  tree  had  been  cultivated  there  to  the  hip-heft  dc- 
gree  of  perfection,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  at  that 
time  to  have  judged  of  the  quality  of  its  fruits. 

Perhaps  it  may  gratify  the  curiofity  of  fome  of  my  readers, 
to  beinformed,  that  the  parts  of  fructification  of  that  tree  which 
bears  the  fruit  without  flones  are  defective.  The  amentum,  or 
catkin,  which  contains  the  male  parts,  never  expands.  The 
ftyles,  or  female  part  of  the  fruit,  are  likewife  deficient.  From 
which  it  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  {tones  or  feeds,  and 
therefore  that  this  tree  can  be  propagated  only  by  fuckers  or 
layers;  although  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  it  muft  ori¬ 
ginally  have  proceeded  from  the  feed-bearing  Bread-fruit  tree. 

Inftances  of  this  kind  we  fometimes  find  in  European  fruits  ; 
fuch  as  the  barberry,  and  the  Corinthian  grape  from  Zant,  com¬ 
monly  called  currants,  which  can  therefore  be  encreafed  only 
by  layers  and  cuttings. 

Dr.  Solander  informs  me,  that  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite,  and  the  adjoining  iflands,  affined  him,  that  they 
well  remember,  there  was  formerly  plenty  of  the  feed-bearing 
Bread-fruit ;  but  they  had  been  negleCted  upon  account  of  the 
preference  given  to  the  Bread-fruit  without  feeds,  which  they 
propagate  by  fuckers. 

It  were  much  to  bewiffiedthat  both  thefe  valuable  trees  could 
be  introduced  into  Europe ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  feed¬ 
bearing  Bread-fruit  tree,  or  the  Soccus  Granofus,  as  it  is  called 
by  Rumphius,  could  be  obtained,  it  being  the  parent  tree,  we 
might  ealily  be  enriched  with  the  other  alfo. 

Thus  much  for  the  account  of  this  tree  as  related  by  the  mod: 
authentic  authors.  As  for  the  botanical  characters,  I  mufl  in¬ 
treat  the  reader  to  fulpend  his  curiofity,  until  the  publick  is 
favoured  with  a  defeription  of  that  magnificent  collection  of 
5  plants 
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plants  brought  home  by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  from  the 
South  Seas. 

We  may,  however,  from  what  has  been  already  obferved, 
pronounce  it  to  be  of  the  Monoecia  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  as  it  appears 
that  the  amentum,  or  catkin,  which  contains  the  male  part  of 
the  flower,  is  on  one  part  of  the  fame  plant ;  while  the  piftils, 
or  female  parts,  which  hirround  the  fruit,  are  on  the  other. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  pending  thefe  accounts 
with  attention,  will  be  fenflble  of  the  vaft  benefits  that  mull: 
refult  to  the  public  from  the  importation  of  the  Mangoftan  and 
Bread-fruit  tree ;  two  trees,  fo  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
Health,  pleafure,  and  fupport,  of  fuch  a  number  of  individuals 
with  whom  we  are  intimately  connedted.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  it  has  been  for  want  of  attention  that  thefe 
two  foreigners  have  not  before  this  time  been  introduced  into 
Europe.  But,  when  the  benefit  which  muff  accrue  to  the 
public  is  confldered,  and  the  honour  to  individuals,  from  the 
-introdudtion  of  thefe  valuable  plants,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that 
nothing  farther  is  neceflary  to  ftimulate  both  captains  of  the 
JEaffc  India  fhips,  pafl'engers,  and  refidents  in  thofe  countries 
where  they  grow,  to  render  fo  effential  a  fervice  to  their  fellow- 
lubjedls. 

And,  that  no  endeavours  on  my  part  may  be  wanting,  I  have 
■not  only  colledled  the  above  materials,  as  well  as  my  infirm 
Hate  of  health  would  permit,  but  have  likewife  fubjoined  a 
•drawing  of  fuch  a  box,  as  has  been  found  by  experience  capable 
of  preferving  very  tender  plants  in  great  health  and  vigour  dur¬ 
ing  a  very  long  and  tedious  voyage. 

Though  an  expert  workman  from  the  drawing  itfelf  will  be 
capable  of  making  one  with  fufficient  exadlnefs ;  yet,  as  I  fhall 
think  myfelf  happy  to  be  inftrumental  in  procuring  fo  great  an 
.advantage  to  my  fellow  fubjedts,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  fo 
2  clear 
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dear  a  defcription  of  it  and  its  ufes,  as  may  enable  any  work¬ 
man  to  make,  and  any  feaman  to  manage,  fo  fimple  and  fo 
ufeful  a  ftru&ure.  And,  that  no  ffiadow  of  difficulty  may  re¬ 
main,  I  have  dehred  an  able  workman  a  to  keep  a  box  of  this- 
fort  always  ready  for  infpe&ion  ;  who  has  engaged  to  make 
others  of  the  fame  conftru&ion,  at  the  moft  reafonable  rates. 
The  drawings  of  two  other  boxes  are  likewife  prefented  to  the 
reader,  calculated  for  the  fame  ufeful  defign,  with  a  view  that 
fuch  gentlemen  who  go  abroad  with  a  refolution  to  promote  the 
objed:  of  this  addrefs  may  be  furniffied  with  a  convenient, 
apparatus,  for  tranfmitting  either  thefe,  or  any  other  ufeful, 
or  rare  plant,  to  Great  Britain. 

*  Viz.  John  Bevans,  carpenter,  oppofite  the  Bull  and  Gate,  in  High  Hoi  bom. 
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Defcription  of  a  wired  Box ,  contrived  for  bringing  over  the 

Mangoftan,  Bread-Fruit  Treey  or  any  other  valuable  Trees 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  or  South  Seas. 

THIS  box  is  wired  on  every  fide,  and  on  the  top;  having 
fhutters  that  Hide  up  and  down  at  pleafure,  to  protect  the  plant 
from  the  weather.  It  has  likewife  an  inch  deal  top,  that  is 
taken  off  or  put  on  occafionally,  fattened  down  at  each  end 
with  hooks  and.  eyes. 

The  front  wires  Aide  up  and  down,  for  the  conveniency 
of  watering  the  plants  ;  one  of  thefe  is  down  in  the  annexed 
defign. 

The  back  pannels,  inftead  of  wire,  may  confitt  of  glafs,  by 
which  means  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  and 
at  the  lame  time  be  preferved  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold, 
when  the  other  lights  are  Ihut  up.. 

Two  rope  handles  arc  placed  at  each  end  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  bottom,  for  its  better  management  on  fhip 
board. 


Defcription 


Defcription  of  the  other  two  Boxes ,  adapted  to  the  fame  Purpofes 

as  the  former . 


N°.  i.  This  box  is  intended  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  fuch 
plants  as  cannot  otherwife  be  tranfported  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
It  was  intended  chiefly  for  fowing  the  feeds  of  the  Man- 
goftan  ;  but  will  anfwer  for  thofe  of  the  feed-bearing  Bread-fruit 
tree,  and  a  variety  of  others.  It  differs  from  the  other,  by  having 
only  one  Hoping  wooden  Ihutter  behind,  which  may  be  let 
down,  together  with  its  front  and  ends,  when  the  feeds  are  fown, 
that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rain  and  dews. 

It  is  neceffary,  before  this  box  be  removed  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  that  the  plants  in  it  be  advanced  to  near  fix  inches 
in  height. 

No.  2.  The  Hoping  fore-part  of  this  box  is  covered  with  two 
pannels  of  wire,  which  in  bad  weather  are  defended  by  fhutters 
on  hinges,  faftened  to  the  top  by  hooks  and  eyes.  In  each  of 
the  fides  of  the  box,  near  to  the  top,  there  is  a  fquare  hole, 
which  is  protected  by  a  Hiding  wooden  cover  :  when  the  front 
fhutters  are  clofed,  one  or  both  of  thefe  may  be  opened,  to  carry 
off  the  damp  vapour  which  may  arife  from  the  plants.  In  the 
back  of  the  box,  there  is  a  fhutter  on  hinges  the  whole  length  of 
the  box,  which  falls  downwards.  The  flat  top  of  this  box, 
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which  is  eight  inches  broad,  is  divided  lengthways  into  two 
parts.  The  back  part,  which  is  four  inches  broad,  turns 
back  upon  hinges,  to  give  fufficient  fpace  when  the  ihutter 
is  let  down,  for  the  more  conveniently  coming  at  the 
plants.  When  thefe  are  fhut,  they  are  faftened  by  hooks  and 
eyes.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  box,  divifions  are  made  by  put¬ 
ting  pieces  of  wood  acrofs  in  an  upright  diredtion,  fo  that  the 
earth  or  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  placed,  may  be  kept 
from  fluffing  by  the  motion  of  the  (hip.  Thefe  wooden  divi- 
flons  need  not  be  carried  down  farther  than  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  in  the  earth.  If  pots  at  any  time  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  fquare  wooden  boxes  open  at  the  top  will  fupply  their 
place,  and  with  fmall  holes  in  the  bottom.  To  protedf  the 
plants  from  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  it  is  neceflary,  that  oiled  cloth, 
or  canvas  not  tarred,  be  nailed  on  the  ridge  of  the  top  of  the 
box,  of  fuch  dimenfions,  as  when  proper,  to  cover  the  whole ; 
when  let  down,  it  muff  be  faftened  at  the  lowrer  part  and  fides, 
with  loops  to  the  box,  to  prevent  its  being  blown  up  with  the 
wind.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  raifed  on  crofs  bars  of  about 
two  inches  and  an  half  thick,  to  prevent  its  receiving  any 
damage  when  the  decks  are  wafhed. 

In  both  boxes,  there  ought  to  be  leaded  glafs  lights  below  the 
wire,  to  protedf  the  plants  when  they  come  into  cold  climates; 
for  want  of  which  precaution,  numbers  of  them  have  perifhed  in 
the  Britifh  Channel. 

Holes  likewife  ought  to  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  each  box, 
which  may  be  flopped  by  corks,  if  it  is  found  that  they  drain 
the  earth  too  much. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  box,  there  muff  be  put,  about  the  depth 
of  four  inches,  rotten  leaves,  or  wood  turned  to  mold,  which 
muff  be  prefled  down  :  above  this,  eight  inches  of  frefh  loamy- 
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earth,  like  to  that  which  in  England  is  called  hazel  mold;  this 
muft  lye  loofe.  Mofs,  if  it  can  be  procured,  or  rotten  leaves, 
are  neceflary  to  be  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  prevent 
the  too  great  evaporation  of  moifture. 

Specimens  of  thefe  two  boxes  are  to  be  feen  at  Me  IT.  James 
Gordon  and  Co.  feedfmen,  in  Fenchurch-ftreet ;  and  are  made 
by  John  Burnham,  carpenter,  in  Brooks*market,  Holborn. 
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Reference  to  the  Plate  of  the  Mangoftan ;  in  which  is  fie-wn  a 
Branch  of  that  T ree,  with  its  Blojfomy  Leaves ,  and  Bruit. 


Fig.  i.  The  flower. 

a.  The  petals. 

b.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx. 

Fig.  2.  The  flower  ftripped  of  its  petals,  to  Ihew  the  piffillunv 

and  ftamina. 

d.  T’he  leaves  of  the  calyx. 

On  the  left  there  are  four  of  the  ftamina  a  little 
magnified. 

Fig.  3.  The  back  part  of  the  flower. 

a.  The  petals. 

b .  The  leaves  of  the  calyx.. 

Fig.  4.  A  back  view  of  the  fruit. 

h.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx,  remaining  after  the  fall 
of  the  flower. 

/.  The  peduncle  of  the  fru&ification. 

Fig.  5.  The  fruit  turned  differently.. 

/.  The  radiated  top,  being  the  ftigma,  or  top  of  the 
ftyle,  which  crowns  the  fruit. 

Fig. 


Fig.  6., 
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The  fruit  cut  in  two,  to  (hew  the  rind  and  pulpy  feg- 
ments  that  contain  the  feeds. 

n.  The  rind. 

o.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx. 

p.  The  peduncle  of  the  fructification. 

Fig.  7.  One  of  the  pulpy  fegments,  containing  the  feed. 

Fig.  8.  The  feed,  with  its  downy  fibres. 
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Obfervations  and  Infractions  for  Captains  of  Ships ,  Surgeons ,  Super¬ 
cargoes ,  and  others ,  who  are  unacquainted  with  Botany  ; 

/o  be  qfjifling  in  promoting  that  Science ,  and  the  more  general  Cul¬ 
tivation  of  ufeful  Plants  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies. 


IT  may  be  proper  in  the  firft  place  to  inform  them,  which 
;nre  the  articles  that  will  prove  the  moft  valuable  acquifttions  to 
this  country. 

Enough  has  been  faid  already  of  the  Bread-fruit  and  Mangoftan. 
The  next  in  importance  are  the  fpices  : 

The  Cinnamon  of  Ceylon. 

The  Black  Pepper  of  Malabar, 

The  Cloves  of  Amboyna,  and 
"The  Nutmegs  of  the  Banda  iflands. 

After  thefe, 

The  Cinchona,  or  Jefuits  Bark,  of  the  Cayanuma  Mountains,  in 
Peru. 

TheViola  Ipecacuanha  of  Brafil,  Peru,  and  The  Bay  ofHonduras. 
The  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  I  . 

The  Smilax  Zarfaparilla,  /  of  MexIC0  and  Brafil- 

And  the  true  Cortex  Winteranus,  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Some  of  thefe  may  be  difficult  to  procure  ;  but  thefe  difficulties 
are  not  unfurmountable.  The  French  have  within  a  few  years, 
in  fpite  of  the  vigilance  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  procured 
plants  of  the  Clove  and  Nutmeg,  which  thrive  very  well  in 

the 
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theXan<3  of  Bourbon  ;  and  fome  of  them,  it  is  faid,  have  been 

ja,.iy  tranfported  from  thence  to  the  Weft  Indies.  Should  they 

acceed,  it  will  be  eafy  for  us  to  avail  ourfelves  of  their  diligence; 
if  not,  we  muft  imitate  it. 

From  our  neareft  fettlements,  a  well-concerted  correfpon- 
deuce  may  procure  us  feeds  gathered  full  ripe  from  the  trees, 
and  immediately  put,  with  their  capfules  or  coverings,  into  a 
leaden  canifter,  with  fome  of  the  foil  on  the  fpot,  rpart  of  which 
fhould  be  laid  at  bottom  ;  then  a  layer  of  feeds  and  of  mould  al¬ 
ternately,  until  the  canifter  is  quite  full ;  after  which  it  may  be 
kept  clofely  covered,  and  the  feeds  conveyed  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  with  fafety. 

Seeds  of  the  tea  plant  have  been  brought  in  this  manner  from 
China,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  a  twelvemonth,  arrived  in  a 
growing  ftate. 

By  this  method  the  vegetation  is  checked,  but  not  deftroyerV 
It  may  be  followed  upon  all  occafions  when  the  feed  cannot  be 
planted  immediately.  As  foon  as  the  feed  of  any  valuable  plant 
is  thus  procured,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  a  part  in  the  firft 
Brftifh  fettlement ;  to  fend  another  part  in  the  canifter,  filled 
up  with  the  native  earth ;  and  to  plant  the  remainder  in  fuch  boxes 
as  are  here  recommended. 

The  feed  of  the  Cinchona,  or  Jefuits  Bark,  is  contained  in  a 
capfule,  that  opens  fpontaneoufly  when  it  arrives  at  maturity, 
and  drops  the  feed,  which  is  very  fmall.  This  fhould  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  feed  veflels  that  are  nearly  ready  to  open,  muft 
be  bound  round  with  fome  thread  or  filk,  on  the  tree,  and  ga¬ 
thered  only  fome  days  afterwards. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  that  the  Cinchona,  or 
Jefuits  Bark,  was  thought  formerly  to  grow  only  where  it  was 
firft  difcovered,  on  the  mountain  Cayanuma;  it  has,  however, 
been  found  fince  at  two  hundred  miles  Eaft,  and  may  poflibly 

be 
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Te  much  nearer  to  our  pofieflions,  if  not  an  unobferve?  jn- 
habitant  of  them. 

As  many  perfons  who  are  dehrous  on  their  return  from  i. 
reign  parts  to  prefent  their  friends  with  fomething  really  curious., 
and  may  be  at  a  lofs  what  to  enquire  for  in  this  branch  of  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  there  is  added  here  to  a  lift  of  fuch  other  plants  as  are 
of  confequence.  The  names  of  thofe  which  grow  upon  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  are  in  the  Malabar  language  ;  and  the  Malay 
is  ufed  for  what  trees  ure  produced  in  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  _  . 

When  perfons,  are  employed  to  colleCI  feed,  it  may  be  advife- 
able  to  give  them  orders  to  break  off  a  part  of  the  branch  of 
•each  tree,  with  the  fruit,  or  feed  veffel  upon  it;  which  may  be 
fhewn  to  other  natives  of  the  country,  and  be  the  means  of 
-learning  whether  one  is  impofed  upon. 

Such  fpecimens,  likewife,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  a  bota- 
nift ;  particularly  if  there  is  a  double  fet,  the  one  with  fruit, 
and  the  other  with  the  flower  in  full  perfection,  that  is,  gathered 
when  juft  expanded.  Thefe  are  eafily  preferved  by  being  laid 
between  fheets  of  cartridge  paper,  or  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and 
turned  three  or  four  times.  Another  way  of  drying  them  is, 
to  fpread  fome  fand  upon  a  loofe  board,  and  the  fpecimens 
thereon,  to  cover  them  with  more  fand,  and  fo  place  layers 
of  fand  and  of  fpecimens  alternately ;  then  leave  them  in  the 
fun  until  their  moifture  is  in  a  great  meafure  exhaufted ;  and 
afterwards,  doping  the  board,  let  the  fand  detach  itfelf  from 
the  plants,  which  are  gently  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  book, 
or  in  a  box,  between  papers. 

Such  fpecimens  may  prove  very  ufeful,  in  cafe  of  the  feeds 
mifearrying ;  for,  by  infpe&ing  them,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  tree  is  obtained,  and  that  may  lead  to  the  difeovery  of  it 
.in  fome  part  of  the  Britifh  empire. 


The 
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The  mention  here  made  of  medicinal  plants,  may  perhaps  be 
ferviceable  to  practitioners  in  phyfic  abroad,  who  are  generally 
too  carelefs  in  enquiries  of  that  nature,  not  adverting  to  the  ob- 
fefvation  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  that  Barba  ri  plus  ad  augment 
turn  medic  aniinum  confute  runt ,  quant  omnium  ret  alum  fcbolre. 

Though  the  manufactures  of  India  have  ever  been  famous 
for  the  beauty  and  (lability  of  their  colours,  and  the  European 
nations  have  had  opportunities  enough  of  learning  their  methods 
of  dying,  we  ilill  know  very  little  of  the  plants  that  are  ufefuL 
to  them  for  that  purpofe.  Not  only  this  flaould  be  enquired  after, 
but  compleat  fpecimens  of  them  flaould  alfo  be  fent  over,  with 
the  names  given  them  by  the  natives.  We  may  either  find 
them  growing  in  our  own  Southern  Colonies,  or  introduce  the 
culture  of  them. 

Ajad  there  are  not  wanting  in  this  country,  many  gentlemen, 
who  will  generoufly  encourage  the  bringing  over,  not  only  the 
plants  themfelves,  and  feeds  in  a  growing  Hate,  but  likewife 
fpecimens,  well  preferved,  either  in  the  manner  already  men¬ 
tioned,  or  in  fpirits,  which  is  ftill  better. 

The  attending  to  things  of  this  nature  may  therefore,  in  a 
pecuniary  light,  deferve  the  attention  of  our  countrymen-  . 
abroad. 

The  countries  to  the  North  of  Bengal,  the  environs  of  Pekin, 
in  China,  and  the  mountains  in  the  warmed  climates,  in  all 
likelihood  produce  many  trees  and  fhrubs  that  might  bear  our 
climate,  and  contribute  to  the  ornament  of  our  plantations  and 
gardens.  Seeds  of  them  would  be  acceptable  to  every  one  who 
is.poflefled  of  a  rural  retirement  :  as  well  as  to  the  nurfery-men 
and  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who  wiil  amply 
recompenfe  any  perfon  who  brings  them  any  plants,  or  feeds 
that  are  uncommon. 
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MALABAR  NAMES. 

Ambo. 


BOTANICAL  NAMES. 


Mangifera.  The  Mango.  A  fpecies  of 
this,  which  grows  near  Guzarat,  is 
particularly  efleemed.  The  fruit  con¬ 
tains  but  a  very  fmall  Rone. 

Boutua  root,  or  Parcira  Brava.  It  is  generally  thought  to 
come  from  Bralil  j  but  Mr.  Geoffroy  was  of  a  different  opi¬ 
nion,  and  afferts,  that  the  Portuguefe  receive  it  from  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  not  from  Brafil. 


Beetla-codi. 

Bulufchit. 


Cadal-Avanacu. 


Piper  Betle . 

Arundo .  A  fpecies  of  cane  or  reed,  thick- 
fet  with  thorns,  ufed  for 
fences  and  forts. 

Croton  Piglium. 


Cadou.  A  plant  ufed  by  dyers. 

Caipatfiambu  &  1  Eugenia  tracemofa. 
Samftravada.  J 

Caniram. 

Cattu-tirpali. 

Caunga  &  Pac. 

Champacam. 

Codago-pala. 

Coddam-pulli. 


Strychnos,  nux  vomica. 
Piper  Longum. 

Palma  Areca  Catefchu. 
Michelia  Champaca. 
Nerium  antidyfentericum. 
Cambogia  gutta . 


Eletatri 


"\ABAR  NAMES. 

Elettfrri  &  Etrimelli 
&  Hil  &  Elachi  in 
Guzeratj&Bengal. 
Hummatu. 

Jaca  &  Panaz. 

Jamboli. 

Katou-karua. 

Katu,  or  Kudda 
Mulla. 

Manja-pumeram. 

Bern- Nob. 

Mo  1  ago- Cod  i. 
Modira-caniram. 
Moringu . 

Muriguti,  or  Nanf- 1 
chera-Canfchabei.  I 
Natsjatam. 

Nandi  ervatum. 

Narum-panel. 

Nelli- camaram. 
Oepata. 

Panitsjica-Maram. 

Panel. 
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BOTANICAL  NAMES. 

,  Amomum  Cardarnomum. 

Datura  Metel. 

Saccus  Manca  of  Rumpbius.  Jacks. 

Eugenia  Malaccenfs,  or  Jambofa  domejlica. 
Laurus  CaJJia.  Wild  Cinnamon. 

Fol.  Mai  a  bath  rum. 
'Nychtanthes  Sambac.  Goa  Jafmine,  with 
a  very  large  double  flower,  of  an  exquiflte 
fcent. 

Nychtanthes  arbor  triflis.  A  Jafmine,  which 
bears  a  flower  of  a  very  odoriferous 
fmell,  but  of  a  fhort  duration. 

Negundo. 

Piper  nigrum.  Black  Pepper. 

Strychnos  colubrina. 

Guilandina  Moringa,  U 

Hedyotis  Auriculana. 

Menifpermum  Cocculis. 

A  fpecies  of  the  Arabian  Jafmine. 
Nyctanthes  accuminata ,  or  Jafminum  Ara- 
bicum. 

Uvaria  Zeylanica.  Ebony. 

Phyllanthus  Emblica. 

Bontia  germinans  or  Anacardium. 

Marking  Nut,  or  Malacca  Bean. 

Garcinia  Mangofan . 

Myrobalanus. 

E  2  Peril! 


'  MALABAR  NAMES. 
Perin  Toddali. 
Pontaletfce. 
Shadidacalli. 
Schundapana,  or 
Birala  mado. 
Syalita. 

Tamara. 

Tjovanna. 

T liana  kua. 
Tfieru-Tfieurel. 
Todda-panna. 
“Waembu. 

Vide- m  arum. 


} 
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BOTANICAL  NAMES. 

Rhamnus  Jujuba. 

Lawfonia  inermis.  Alhenna. 
Euphorbia  antiquorum. 

Palma  vinaria. 


Dillenia  Indica ,  called  by  the  Bramins  Karin- 
balepala. 

Nymph  tea  Nelumbo. 

Ophioxylon  Radix  mujlela . 

Cojius  Arabicus. 

Calamus  Draco  RGtang. 

Cycas  circinalis, 

Acorus  Calamus. 

Cordia  myxa. 


>  Car-Elu&Schit-Elu.  Scfamum  orientale. 


The  Maldiva  Cocoa  nut  has  been  long  confidered  in  India  as 
a  great  rarity.  The  particular  illand  where  it  grew  was  un¬ 
known  ;  but  they  were  picked  up  now  and  then  at  fea,  off  the 
Maldiva  illands.  Laft  year  one  of  our  Captains  chanced  to 
touch  at  one  of  thofe  illands,  where  they  were  produced  in 
abundance.  As  their  place  of  growth  is  at  prefent  known,  it 
.  may  be  an  ealy  matter  to  bring  fome  over  in  a  growing  Bate. 


C  E  Y« 
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Katu-mufUngha,  or  Wattu-murunga.  Gullandina  Moringa ,  or 
Nephriticum  Lignum. 

Kametul,  or  Cametul.  The  Nay-Lelli  or  Eha-weya,  has 
pretty  much  the  fame  qualities,  and  is  of  the  Strychnos 
genus.  Ophioxylon  Serpentinum. 

Tiraftawalu.  Convolvulus  Turpethum. 

Kurundu.  Laurus  Cinnamomum ,  or  True  Cinnamon. 

Gajapala  or  Nepalam  &  Wayapali.  Croton  Liglium. 

Cappathiia.  Croton  Lacciferum. 

Alopecuro.  Mentha  auricularia .  A  kind  of  water  mint,  which 
is  faid  to  cure  deafnefs. 

•  4 

The  Ferula  Alfa  foetida  grows  in  the  province  of  Lahir  ;  and 
perhaps  in  fome  parts  of  Bengal.  This  is  a  plant  that  deferves 
fome  attention.  The  Afla  foetida  is  called  by  th  Arabians 
Altiht. 


PERSIA,  ARABIA,  ^ETHIOPIA,  and  ABYSSINIA. 

ARABIC. 

Ceban.  Aloes.  The  beR  is  produced  in  the  ifland  of  Zocotra, 
in  the  Straits  of  Babel.  It  is  conjeRured  that  we 
have  not  the  right  fpecies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
Mangas.  The  Mango.  That  of  Ormus  is  reckoned  particularly 
-excellent. 


Kingifch) 
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Kitigifch,  Anjuden  &  Angeidan.  The  Ferula  Aflafoetida  grows 
in  the  province  of  Chorafaan,  on  the  mountains  of 
Heraat;  and  likewil'e  near  the  town  of  Congo  in  the 
province  of  Laar,  in  Perfia. 

Duum,  or  Mokhl.  A  kind  of  Palm,  that  produces  the  Gum 

Bdellium. 

The  undermentioned  trees  are  likewife  to  be  enquired  after  in 

Perlia  and  Arabia  Foelix. 

Bodoins.  Myrrha,  or  Myrrh.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Abexim  in  ./Ethiopia. 

Louan.  The  Frankincenfe.  Thus  Olibanum.  Juniperus  Lycia 
in  ^Ethiopia  and  Arabia. 

The  Gum  Sagapenum.  .Ethiopia  and  Arabia. 

Baleffan.  The  Amyris  Gileadenlis,  or  Ballam  of  Meccav 
Arabia  Felix. 

In  Siam,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
the  Molucca,  and  Bbnda  Islands. 


Names  in  the  Malay 
language. 

Accar  Ticos.  The  Pule  Pandac  of  the  Javanefe.  Ophioxylon 

radix  miiftelte.  Grows  on  the  Kiate  mountains 
near  Batavia. 

Anxana.  Lingoum  rubrum.  Pterocarpus  Draconis  fanguis. 

In  Java,  Sumatra  and  Malacca. 

Balu  badure. .  Arundarbor  Jpinofa  &  Vallaris.  In  Java,  Manipa, 

and  Huaohela.  This  is  a  kind  of  Rotang,  or 
Cane,  fpreading  and  thickfet  with  thorns.  No¬ 
thing 


thing  makes  better  fences.  The  Dutch  plant  it 
on  their  ramparts. 

Muncudu  Sc  Bencudu  Lakki  lakki.  Morinda.  In  Java,  Malacca, 

and  the  Moluccas.  The  roots  are  ufed  for  dying 
a  fine  red  colour. 

Bulangam.  Radix  Deiparae.  The  Rais  Madre  de  Dios  of  the 

Portuguefe  ;  who  fend  great  quantities  of  it  to 
Goa,  and  have  a  high  opinion  of  its  medicinal 
qualities.  In  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 

Caju  Sanga.  The  Ingas  and  Rangas  of  the  Javanefe.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  fine  varnilh. 

Caju  Sawo  &  Nane.  Mimufops  Kauki.  In  Java. 

Caju  Sommet  &  Caju  Radja.  Arbor  Regis.  Ufed  for  the  cure 
of  perfotis  wounded  by  poifoned  arrows.  In 
Hitoes,  and  the  leffer  Cerama,  where  it  is  called 
Tittilaut  and  Pamali. 

Caju  Ular.  Lignum  Colubrinum.  Ophioxylon  Serpentinum. 

The  root  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
Jefuits  bark,  for  expelling  worms,  and  againft 
the  bite  of  ferpents  :  it  is  very  bitter.  In  the 
ifland  of  Rotthe,  and  of  Timor;  called  there 
Caju  Nafii. 

Canari  barat.  This  tree  produces  a  gum,  very  like  Gum  Elmi. 

In  Banda.  On  the  high  grounds  of  Lonthora. 

Capur&Cafur,  in  Arabic.  The  Camphire.  The  bed  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  tree  that  grows  in  Borneo ;  of 
what  genus  is  not  known.  This  fhouldbe  dili¬ 
gently  enquired  after. 

Champadaha  &  Tsjampada.  The  Saccus  of  Rumphus.  A  fruit 
generally  efteemed  in  Amboina,  where  it  grows. 

Coelat  Sagu.  Palma  Farinifera,  or  Sagou  Palm.  In  Malacca. 


Culit- 
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CuUtkwati.  A  fpecies  of  Laurus,  nearly  refembling  the  Cin¬ 
namon.  The  bark  of  it  is  in  great  requefh  It 
has  more  of  the  flavour  of  cloves  than  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  In  the  Moluccas,  the  ifland  of  Batsjan, 
Java,  and  in  Borneo;  but  what  grows  in  the 
latter  is  preferred. 

Cumuc.  It  grows  in  Java,  and  bears  the  Cubebs  officin. 

Daun  Caudal.  Caudallan  &  Sacandal.  Cordia  Myxa  SebeJIen 
officinarum.  In  the  Moluccas. 

Daun  papeda  papua.  Bubon.  It  is  very  diuretic,  and  ufed  for 
the  cure  of  a  gonorrhoea.  In  Ternate,  where  it 
is  called  Gura  bata. 

Pjerennang  &  Djernang.  Calamus  Rotang.  This  plant  pro¬ 
duces  the  beft  Sanguis  Draconis  offic.  In  Java, 
near  Bantam;  and  about  Jamby  and  Patram 
Palimbang,  on  the  Eaftern  part  of  Sumatra. 

Duryon.  Which  bears  a  fruit  that  is  much  liked  in  the  In¬ 
dies.  In  Java  and  Malacca. 

Gamomong.  Hebenafter.  Diofpiros.  In  Sumatra,  near  Jam¬ 
by  am. 

Hampaddu  Tanah.  Ophiorhiza  Mungos .  Called  Mungo  root 
by  the  Portuguefe.  A  famous  Medicine  for  the 
cure  of  perfons  bit  by  ferpents.  In  Java  and 
Sumatra. 

Ibu  Tsjenki  &  Polong.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Clove  tree 
(another  name  is  given  to  it  before  its  maturity). 
In  this  Rate,  the  Dutch  call  it  Antoffelen,  or 
Mother  of  Cloves :  likewife,  Moernagelen. 
Thefe  fhould,  if  poflible,  be  procured  from 
Amboina,  and  planted  immediately. 


Jamba 
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Jambo  &  Jambos.  Eugenia  Malacccnjis  :  called  by  the  French, 

Pomme  rofe.  They  have  brought  one  fpecies 
of  this  fruit  from  the  Eaft  tq  the  Weft  Indies ; 
but  this  is  better.  In  Malacca. 

Jambo  Utan.  Jambofa  Nigra.  Another  fpecies  of  the  laft  ar¬ 
ticle.  In  Java. 

Indian  Houleleck.  Growing  upon  ftones,  and  the  Kiati  tree;  of 

a  delightful  fcent,  and  great  medicinal  virtues. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant,  on  account  of  the 
fweetnefs  of  their  fmell,  fometimes  fell  at  two¬ 
pence  a  piece.  In  Java. 

Lignum  Aloes,  Calambac  officin.  This  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  odoriferous  wood  fo  precious  in  the  Eaft. 
It  grows  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam ;  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Tsjampa  and  Bonna,  near  the  fea; 
likewife  in  Cochin  China,  or  Anamico,  and  in 
J unan.  The  Botanical  characters  are  not  known. 
Specimens  of  this  in  flower  and  fruit  would  be  a 
great  curiofity. 

Piper  nigrum.  The  Black  Pepper.  In  Java,  Su¬ 
matra,  Borneo,  &c. 

Lanquas  or  Lancuaz.  The  Lawas  of  the  Javanefe,  and  the  Ga- 

langa  qffic.  In  Java. 

Louanjaoy.  This  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  Benjamin  tree , 

which  grows  in  the  woods  of  Malacca,  and  In 
Siam,  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  Chinefe  call  it 
Comingham. 

Mangoftan.  The  moft  excellent  of  all  the  fruits  which  India 

produces.  Java,  Malacca,  and  the  Molucca 
iflands. 

Mangka  &  Manga;  called  Po  by  the  Javanefe.  The  Mango. 

An  excellent  fruit,  well  known.  In  Java. 

F  Mafloy 


Katfiapiri. 


Kiflina. 


Lada. 


r 
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Mafloy.  A  tree  that  grows  in  New  Guinea,  near 

NammaTotto,  Cajumera,  andLackayha.  The 
Dutch  purchafe  from  the  natives  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  aromatic  bark  of  this  tree,  which 
they  fell  in  China. 

Mogori  or  Fula  Mogori.  It  bears  white  flowers  of  a  fmell  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  violets.  In  Java*. 

The  Nardus  ojficin .  About  Batavia. 

Nibun,  Befaar.  Palma  vinaria ,  or  Wine  Palm.  In  the  Moluccas, 
Celebes  and  Balya. 

Nanca.  The  Saccus  of  Rumphius.  A  very  good  fruit. 

In  Java,  Sumatra,  &c. 

Pela.  The  Myrijlica  aromatica ,  or  Nutmeg  tree  ;  called 

in  Ternate  Gofora.  It  is  principally  produced  in 
the  Banda  iflands  :  the  beft  is  laid  to  grow  in 
Nyra. 

Piflang  Batu.  A  kind  of  Banana,  which  bears  feeds.  In  the 

Molucca  Iflands. 

Soccum  Bidji  &  Kuller.  The  Soccus  Lanofus ,  or  Bread-fruit  tree. 

Near  the  town  of  Bantam,  in  Java ;  and  in 
Balega  and  Madura. 

Soccun  Utan  &  Kullus  Utan.  The  Soccus  Granofus ,  or  Bread¬ 
fruit  feed-bearing  tree,  the  parent  of  the  former. 
In  Amboina  and  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

Soulamoe  Caju,  or  Pohon.  Rex  Amaroris.  Suppofed  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  Ophyoxylon.  A  celebrated  medicine  in 
Ternate,  where  it  is  called  Panawa-Maflbu,  , 
Oepas  Maifou  &  Panawar-Pipis.  Grows  in 
Java,  and  the  Moluccas'  likewife. 

Tuba  Bidji.  Menifpermum  cocculus  offic.  In  Celebes. 

Tonj  Rako  Anacardium  ojfic.  Malacca  Bean,  or  Marking  < 
nut.  .  This  tree  produces  an  inferior  kind  of 
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varnifh  in  great  plenty,  much  ufed  by  the 
Chinele.  Corfama  in  Cambodia. 

Tree.  The  Gum  Lac  tree.  In  Pegu  and  Martaban. 

Tsjampacca.  Michelia  Champaca.  An  elegant  fweet-fmelling 
flower.  In  Java,  Malacca,  &c. 

Tsjendana.  Sandal  wood.  The  belt  is  to  be  found  in  Ti- 
mora.  There  are  fome  trees  of  it  in  the  Eaftern 
parts  of  Java ;  but  not  fo  good. 

Upas  Lakki  Lakki.  Ladlaria  falubris.  The  root  is  of  a  bitter 
tafte,  and  much  ufed  medicinally.  In  Java. 
Upas  Bidji  and  Solon  Pantey.  The  Caju-maas  and  Kellor-laut 
of  the  Javanefe.  Sopbora  heptaphylla.  This  root  is 
a  very  celebrated  medicine.  It.  grows  in  the 
barren,  fandy  parts  of  Java  and  Borneo. 

Vidara.  Rhamnus  Jujuba.  The  fruit  is  agreeable  ;  and  the 

root,  which  is  bitter,  is  highly  efteemed  as  a 
medicine.  In  Java  and  Malacca. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  walking  Cane,  is  one  of  the 
plants  we  want,  and  likewife  the  Rattan. 

There  grows  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  a  plant  called  Cata- 
langay,  or  Cantara ;  and  by  the  Indians,  Igafar  and  Manaog  : 
the  feeds  of  which  are  known  to  the  Spaniards  under  the  names 
of  Pepitas  de  Byfayas,  Catbalogen  and  St.  Ignatius’s  Bean.  They 
have  a  high  opinion  of  its  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  ufed  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  cafes  as  the  Jefuits  Bark.  This,  as  well  as  the 
Nutmeg  and  Cloves,  might  be  procured  by  means  of  our 
countrymen  at  Balambangan,  on  the  Northern  coaft  of  Borneo. 

F  2 
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CHINA. 

The  Flat  Peach. 

China  Root.  Smilax  China*. 

Som.  Slum  Ninji. 

Comingham..  The  Benjamin  tree. 

Tsjitick  or  Chekian.  The  thorny  cane  for  fences. 

Tsjen.  Tsjeny-  Calatnhacy  or  Lignum  Siloes.  In  Sj  amp  ah  a, 
under  the  dominion  of  Coinamen,  or  Quinam. 

Tschet  Zutt.  Sanguis  draconis. 

Chi-tfe.  Hia-tfaa-tom-chom.  Sant-fi. 

Katya,  Cana.  Lechee,  &  Queefah ;  with  other 

fine  fruits,  or  beautiful  plants,  particularly  from  the  Northern 
parts ;  alfo  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  dying,  or  in  medicine,  may  be 
brought  over  here,  fo  as  to  be  highly  advantageous  in  time,  to 
our  Southern  colonies. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  Oranges  and  Lemons  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  India,  which  might  be  propagated'  in  our  hot- 
houfes,  or  confervatories.  Perhaps  all  fruits  of  this  kind,  or  that 
have  a  flelhy  covering,  might  be  brought  over  fafely  in  jars,  fur- 
rounded  with,  powdered  fugar. 

C  O  C  BI  N-CHIN  A. 

Mr.  Le  Poivre,  who  was  in  this  country  not  many  years  ago, 
informs  us,  that  it  produces,  though  but  in  fmall  quantities,  a. 
cinnamon  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  Ceylon ;  and  for  which . 
the  Chinefe  will  pay  three  or  four  times  more  than  for  that  which 
the  Dutch  bring  them.  He  adds,  that  they  have  likewife  the 
Aloes  wopd,  which  is  the  xnoft  precious  perfume  in  the  world : : 

and  ■. 
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and  that  they  cultivate  a  plant  peculiar  to  their  territories,  called 
Tfai,  which  being  fermented  like  Indigo,  gives  a  durable  tindture 
of  a  fine  emerald  colour.  Tfiefe  plants  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  value  to  our  Weft-India  colonies,  could  they  be  brought, 
over  and  naturalized  there. 

,  O  T  A  II  E  I  T  E, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  have  no  grain,  pulfe,  or  legumes.- 
Nor  do  they  need  them,  but  for  variety  ;  pofteffed  of  that  inef- 
timable  tree  which  bears  the  Bread-fruit,  their  real  wants  are 
eafily  fupplied,  as  two  of  thofe  trees  fuffice  for  the  fupport  of 
one  man  throughout  the  year.  They  reckon  that  an  acre  of 
land  fo  occupied,  affords  more  nourifhment  than  any  two  acres 
of  other  produce ;  and  thefe  crops,  bellowed  by  providence 
without  the  common  tax  of  annual  labor,  are  lefs  precarious.  . 
It  is,,  therefore  an  objedl  of  no  fmall  importance  to  our  Weft- 
India  planters.  There  are  other  plants  in  Otaheite  which  might 
be  ufeful  for  the  fake  of  change;  fuch  as  fome  fpecies  of 
Bananas,  and  of  ground,  or  root  provifions,  that  are  of  a  better 
kind  than  what  our  Colonies  produce. 

From  NEW  ZELAND. 

The  Chlamydia,  or  New-Zeland  Hemp. 

A-  MERIC  A... 

l_  :  1  -  * .  1  .  J.  .  -  w  w  v  ** 

The  Cinchona,  or  Jefuits  Bark.  The  true  Winteranus  Cortex^ 
the  Ipecacuanha,  Jalappa  and  Zarfaparilla,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  latter,  and  perhaps  the  three  laid,  may  be  had  ' 
from  the  Bay  of  Honduras. , 
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The  trees  which  produce  the  Balfaras  of  Peru,  and  of  Tolu, 
are  not  known  to  grow  in  our  iflands.  The  firft  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Brafil  ;  the  other  grows  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tolu,  near  Carthagena.  Both  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  any  great  difficulty. 

By  the  River  of  the  Amazons  there  is  a  tree,  called  by  the 
natives  Chaoutchou,  which  produces  the  Elaftic  Gum.  It  grows 
alfo  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent;  from  the  French 
fettlement  of  Cayenne,  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  This  may 
be  of  value  in  our  Weft  India  colonies  :  and  even  compleat  fpe- 
cimens  of  it  would  be  of  fervice. 

.> .  •  c  •  -  J_  ' 

It  appears  from  Don  J.  d’Ulloa’s  Account  of  Spanifh  America, 
that  they  have  upon  the  Continent  fome  fine  fruits,  which  are 
not  known  in  our  iflands.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire 
after  them  ;  and  particularly  for  the  Chirimoya,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  as  bearing  a  flower  of  a  moft  exquifite  fcent,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  delicious  fruit.  It  grows  in  the  territories  of  Quito. 

The  Paragua  Tea,  is  thought  to  be  a  Caffine.  We  are  not 
however  certain  of  it.  The  feed  might  be  got  from  Paragua 
by  means  of  fome  of  our  merchants  fettled  in  Madeira,  or  at 
Lifbon  ;  the  expelled  Jefuits  might  probably  give  us  a  more 
perfed  knowledge  of  this  plant. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA. 

Croton  Tindorium.  Turnefol.  South  of  France,  about  Nar- 

bonne. 

■-'Quercus  Coccifera.  Alkermes  Oak.  In  Languedoc,  near  Mont¬ 
pelier,  about  Toulon,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  Italy. 

Olea.  Olives  of  different  fpecies,  from  France, 

Spain,  and  Italy. 

i  Daphne 
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Daphne  Gnidium.  Montpelier.  Italy. 

Paftinaca  Opoponax.  Italy.  Sicily. 

Nytlanthes  Sambac.  Kudda  Mulla  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus, 

Jafminum  Indicum,  Mali  Aurantiie 
foliis,  flore  albo,  pleno  ampliffimo. 
This  beautiful  double  flowering  India 
Jafmin,  was  brought  from  Goa,  in 
1690,  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tulcany, 
who  would  not  fuffer  cuttings  or  layers 
of  it  to  be  given  to  any  body:  Tut 
about  thirty  years  ago  the  Englifh  em-  - 
baflador  procured  a  plant  of  it,  which 
died  in  the  paflage,  either  for  want  of 
proper  care,  or  conveniences.  The  box 
with  the  figures  of  the  Mangoftan  and 
Bread-fruit  is  recommended  for  a  fecond 
attempt. 

Lignum  Rhodium.  This  is  not  known,  but  is  fuppofed 

to  be  a  Cytiflus.  It  grows  in  the  Morea. 

Piftacia  Lentifcus..  .  Of  the  ifland  of  Chios.  It  produces  the 

Gum  Maftic,  which  is  [a  very  valuable 
article.  We  are  doubtful  whether  the 
Lentifcus  in  our  green-houfes  is  the 
fame. 

Qliercus  ZEgilops.  The  Avellanea,  or  Valenida  oak.  The 

cups  of  the  acorns  are  very  large,  and  ufed 
here  in  dying.  It  grows  in  Greece  and 
Natolia ;  particularly  in  the  ifland  of 
Zia,  in  the  Archipelago. 

Quercus  Gallifera.  Gall-bearing  oak.  This  oak  is  not  known 

in  England.  It  grows  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  Theacrons 
of  this  Oak,  and  .of  the  others,  muftbe  ; 

fown.  i 
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fown  in  the  boxes,  foon  after  they  are 
gathered ;  without  which  precaution 
they  will  not  fucceed. 

The  Rubia  Peregrina,  or  True  Turkey  Madder  plant,  is  much 

wanted.  And  their  cotton  being  of  a 
different  fpecies  from  ours  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  fome  of  the  feed  might  like- 
wife  be  ufeful. 

In  E  G  Y  P  T. 

'The  Mimofa  Nilotica,  or  Gum  Arabic  Acacia ;  called  by  the 

Arabs,  Charad. 

Arum  Colocafia,  or  -Egyptian  Wake  Robin. 

Momordica  Balfamina.  Balfam  Apple. 

Ficus  Sycomorus.  The  Scripture  Sycamore.- 

Caffia  Senna.  Than  which  nothing  is  more  wanted. 

The  Calaf,  or  Dwarf  .Egyptian  Willow. 

The  Abdellavi.  Cucumis. 

The  Egyptian  Onions,  (Balal)  and  Leeks  (Karrat)  are  re¬ 
markably  good,  much  preferable  to  any 
that  grow  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  poffibility  of  getting  the  feeds  of  the  plant  which 
yields  the  Myrrh,  by  the  caravan  from  Ethiopia  to  Cairo. 

„  »>:'  -r .  *; l 

<  A  a  *  *  •  *  '  *  *  **"  “  *  ’ '  «**  **  j 

Having  given  before,  the  bed:  accounts  that  I  could  collefl,  of 
this  Mangoftan  and  Bread-fruit  trees,  I  now  come  to  point  out  a 
method  of  propagating  them,  in  order  to  their  being  brought 
over  in  thefe  boxes  in  a  growing  date.  As  to  the  Mangodan, 
we  find  that  its  feeds  are  often  defe&ive  :  care  therefore  ought  to 
be  taken  tofow  only  fuch  as  are  frefli  and  plump,  and  taken  from 
the  riped  fruit. 
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The  nuts  of  the  feed-bearing  Bread-fruit  tree  ought  to  be 
Town  in  boxes,  as  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  tree  without  feeds  has 
originally  proceeded  from  it.  But  as  the  latter  of  thefe  trees  is  of 
the  greateft  importance,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  get  the  fuckers, 
which  I  am  informed  grow  around  it ;  thefe  like  wife  are  to  be 
planted  in  boxes,  in  order  to  take  root 

If  fuckers  cannot  be  obtained,  the  extremities  of  the  boughs 
muft  be  laid  in  the  earth  (as  is  pra&iled  by  the  gardeners  about 
London) ;  but  if  the  boughs  are  fo  high  as  to  render  this  im- 
p radio-able,  a  ftage  ought  to  be  erected,  with  a  box  full  of  rich 
earth  ;  in  which  their  extremities,  or  younger  (hoots,  muft.be  laid. 
Thefe  (hoots  muft  be  nicked,  and  a  fmall  flit  made  in  them  up¬ 
wards,  which  muft  be  kept  open  by  a  thin  piece  of  wood ;  they 
are  to  be  fecured  in  the  earth  by  hooked  fticks.  It  will  be  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  make  an  opening  in  that  lide  of  the  box  next  to  the 
tree,  fufficient  to  let  the  boughs  down  into  the  earth,  which  may 
*06  fecured  in  its  place  by  a  ftrip  of  -cloth  nailed  acrofs  it  to  the 
■  outfide  of  the  box.  By  means  of  a  bell  glafs,  or  leaded .cucumber- 
glafs,  to.be  placed  on  the  earth  over  the  layers,  they  will  ftrike 
root  much  fooner.  There  ought  to  be  two  inches  at  lead;  of 
earth  prefled  down  round  the  outward  edge  of  the  glafles,  that 
no  air  may  pafs  to  the  layers  but  through  the  earth. 

This  tree  may  likewife  be  propagated  under  bell  or  leaded 
glafles,  by  cuttings ;  but  as  it  yields  a  milky  juice,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  that  the  great  leaves  be  (hortened,  and  the  cuttings  not 
planted  for  a  day  till  their  wounds  be  healed.  Earth  ought  to 
be  carefully  raifed  round  thefe  glafles,  as  before ;  and  the  boxes 
placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  the  cuttings  take  root. 

Young  plants  of  the  Mangoftan,  or  any  other  curious  tree 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  may  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner. 

When  thefe  plants  have  taken  fufficient  root,  they  are  to  be 
tranfplanted,  with  as  much  earth  as  is  poflible  about  them,  into 
the  boxes  in  which  they  are  to  be  brought  over.  The  lower 
part  of  the  earth,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  in  thefe  boxes, 
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ought  to  confid  of  rotten  leaves,  or  wood  turned  to  mold,  the 
upper  part  of  frefh  loamy  earth,  like  to  that  which  in  England: 
is  called  hazel  mold.  When  the  plants  have  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  the  boxes,  and  given  evident  tokens  of  their  being  in  a. 
growing  date,  they  may  be  fafely  put  on  board,  where  they 
mud  be  placed  in  the  bed  fheltered  and  mod  airy  part  of  the 
fhip.  The  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  boxes  ought  to  be  covered 
with  rotten  leaves,  or  mofs,  to  prevent  too  great  evaporation  of 
moidure. 

In  cafe  of  cold,  bad  weather,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  (hut  up 
the  top  and  fides  of  the  fqu are- wired  box,  leaving  open  only 
that  fide  where  it  is  glazed. 

N.  B.  Perfons  who  intend  to  bring  over  the  above  plants,, 
mud  provide  themfelves  with  a  variety  of  bell  and  leaded  glades,, 
which  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  feedfmen  in  London. 

The  mod  likely  places  to  obtain  thefe  plants  are  Bencoolem 
or  Batavia. 

*3*  It  is  recomended  to  captains,  furgeons,  &c.  of  Ead  India 
drips,  to  carry  out  with  them  varnifhed  tin  fpecimen  boxes, 
which  may  be  procured  from  the  eminent  feedfmen;  that,  when 
they  remain  but  a  fhort  time  at  any  place,  they  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  cuttings  of  fuch  rare  plants  as  may  occur  ; 
which  mud  immediately  be  put  in  thefe  boxes,  to  prevent 
withering.  Thefe  cuttings  ought  to  be  about  fix  inches  long 
and,  if  pofiible,  with  a  fmall  bit  of  the  older  (hoot..  When, 
they  are  on  board,  they  mud  be  dripped  of  their  lower  leaves,, 
ahd  planted  in  rich  earth,  in  the  wire  boxes,  under  bell-glafles,. 
which  mud  be  furrounded  with  earth  about  the  edges,  as  was 
before  mentioned,  to  the  height  of  two  inches.  Thefe  glades 
may  be  from  fix  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  fame  in 
height :  they  may  be  procured  from  the  nurlery-men,  or  leeds- 
men  in  London,  and  packed  in  ffefh  mofs,  in  the  wired  boxes. 
The  cuttings  ought  to  be  watered  gently  at  fird  ;  when  they 
have  taken  root,  the  air  is  to  be  admitted  to  them  by  degrees. 

a  A  DYER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT.. 

WE  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  favourable 
fentiments  of  the  fociety  of  Weft  India  merchants,  and  of  the 
agents  for  the  Weft  India  colonies,  who  have  already  had  this 
affair  under  confideration,  that  very  handfome  premiums  will  be 
offered  by  them  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  bring  over  in  a  healthy, 
growing  ftate,  plants  of  the  Mangoftan,  Bread-fruit,  or  any  other 
valuable  trees  that  may  be  of  real  ufe  to  thefe  colonies. — Proper 
notice  fhall  be  given  in  the  news-papers  fo  foon.as  any  thing  is 
determined  concerning  this  matter  by  thefe  gentlemen. 
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